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the most beautiful figures of St. John the Baptist ever exe-
cuted.

Luca della Robbia lived to the age of eighty-one, dying
in 1482.

Leon Battista Alberti was one of those men of varied
genius which the Renaissance so often produced. Nominally
he was an architect, and also a painter, but really and chiefly
an authority on Art in all its branches. He occupies a similar
position in his age to that occupied by Leonardo da Vinci
fifty years later, and it was as a universally accepted au-
thority on Art in general, and not for any works of his own,
that Alberti gained his fame. Vasari, in speaking of him,
enlarges on how necessary learning is to an artist, and speaks
of the great aid which Alberti gave to Art by his writings,
saying that "such is the force of his wiitings that he exer-
cised far greater influence by them over Art than many who
surpassed him by their works." Alberti was exceedingly ver-
satile, he studied architecture, painting, perspective, sculp-
ture, and Latin; he wrote two treatises on painting, one
on architecture, and one on sculpture; he invented a cele-
brated perspective glass; and Vasari says "was expert in
all physical exercises, and in all the accomplishments of a
gentleman." Alberti was a Florentine; but he belonged to the
party of the fuori usciti, or permanent exiles, and spent very
little of his life in Florence. He died in Rome in 1472, at
the age of sixty-seven.

Piero della Francesca, thouglrhe worked first at Florence
and learnt his art there, especially studying Masaccio's fres-
coes, did not belong to Florence itself, but to the small town
of Borgo San Sepolcro, which had become part of Florence's
territory in 1441. His great work for Art was the final dis-
covery of the true laws of perspective, that subject on which
so many brains in the world of Art had long been busy, and
which was the last of the secrets of the technique of Painting